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whatever upon the veritable nature of his religious beliefs. Fears of his
master's displeasure could hardly, however, have been the reason why Mirza
Mahdi had so little to say respecting the origin, growth and exploits of Nadir's
navy; his failure to deal adequately with this interesting matter is a mystery.
Lastly, his accounts of some of Nadir's campaigns are marred by vague and, in
some cases, clearly incorrect geographical data, which make them extremely
difficult to follow (e.g., his description of Nadir's route from Kirmanshah to
Zuhab and Tuz Khurmatli and thence on towards Baghdad in December,
1732)x; the difficulties to which this defect have given rise are aggravated,
in the Bombay and Tabriz lithographed editions, by the large number of mis-
takes in the place names. It is to be regretted that no carefully edited and
well-printed text of the Ta'rikh-i-Nadiri exists.2

Mirza Mahdi completed the work after his return from Constantinople
in 1747; during his absence, Nadir had been assassinated, and he could,
therefore, write at last without restraint. In his concluding pages, he graphi-
cally describes the terrible change in Nadir's character and behaviour after
the blinding of Rida Quli Mirza (which he had hitherto omitted to mention),
and the horrors of the last few years of the reign. It is a matter for regret
that he did not completely rewrite his book; he seems, however, to have
devoted himself almost exclusively to the compilation of the Sanglakh.3

Despite an occasional over-indulgence in hyperbolic expressions (notably
when describing the annual Nau Ruz festival) and a wearisome repetition of
flowery epithets when referring to Nadir and his troops, Mirza Mahdi's style,
in the Ta'rikh-i-Nadwi, is not unpleasing. His vocabulary is vast, and it is
interesting to note, from his use of a number of Mongol and Turco-Mongol
military expressions, that these terms were still in use in Persia in his time.
He also, on more than one occasion, quoted Georgian words* There can be
no doubt that he was an accomplished linguist, being well-versed in Persian,
Turki and Arabic*4

Before leaving the subject of the Ta'rikh-i-Nadiri, mention must be made
of Sir William Jones's French translation of it.5 One is apt, at first, to criticise

1 See p. 66.

* For a list of the principal MSS. of the Ta'rikh-i~Nadiri and of the lithographed Persian editions

and translations into French, German, etc., see Professor Storey's Persian Literature: a
Bibliographical Survey, Section II, Fasciculus 2, pp. 322-324.

* It was probably for the same reason that Mirza Mahdi never (so far as is known) carried out his

intention of writing a history of the period following Nadir's death; he stated at the end of
the Ta'rikk-i'Nadiri that he intended to do so, but he did no more than describe briefly the
short and troubled reign of *Adil Shah.

4 Abu'l-IJasan ibn Ibrahim Qazvini, on foL 192 (a) of the Fava'id-i~Safaviyya (British Museum
MS. No. Add- 16698), makes the following extraordinary criticism of Mirza Mahdi: " The
authorship of the Ta'rikhJ-Nadiri is by Mirza Mahdi and (its) correction by 'Ali 'Askar.
Mahdi was without any knowledge of Arabic and he followed the secular path (ie., he was
without religion), and the Durra~yi-Nadiri (sic) is also of his composition. As Sir Denison
Ross has pointed out (see page vii of his introduction to the Mabani'l-Lujhaf), it is hard to
imagine how a man who knew no Arabic could have written the Durr&yt-Nadira; even in
the Ta'riKh-i-Nadiri there are a number of Arabic phrases aoid quotations* The charge
of atheism seems to be equally baseless, as does the statement regarding 'Ali 'Askar (whose
name I have never come across elsewhere^

* This translation, entitled the Histoire d* Nader Chdh> traduite du Person par ordre de sa MajesU

le Eoi de Dannemavk, was first published in London in 1770. When Caxsten Niebuhr, the
Danish traveller and writer, visited Shiraz in 1765 he purchased a MS. copy of the Ta'rikh-i-
Nadiri; on his return to Denmark, he presented this MS. to the Kongdige Bibliotek at
Copenhagen, where rt still is. It was from this MS. that Jones made his French translation*